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THE DEED AND THE DOOM 
OF JESUS 


PREAMBLE 


Wuat Jesus did and bore for us goes beyond 
all our statements and explanations. We 
do not know what He was in Himself. ‘‘ No 
one knoweth the Son,” He said, “‘ save the 
Father.”’ We cannot explain Him. And 
since He remains inexplicable, inexplicable, 
too, must be much of His work. As that 
work deepens into His death, it sinks more 
and more beyond our fathoming. The death 
of even the simplest man or child baffles © 
and awes the watching philosopher: in the 
change going on before him, he cannot tell 
~ what is involved. Who, then, would dare 
to suppose that he could explain what 
occurred in the death of the most momentous 
Personality that ever drew human breath ? 
Infinite abysses of wonder open before us 
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as we gaze on that stupendous event. And 
of it we are no disinterested spectators. 
The deepest emotions rise up within us, of 
guilt and shame, of gratitude and reverence 
and awe, that bow the head and veil the 
face. 

Nevertheless, that transcendent Deed con- 
tinues to be the most provocative mystery 
of time. It allures; it challenges; even as 
it eludes us. It means everything to us, 
though we cannot tell its meaning. We 
must think round it, even though we cannot 
think through it. We go on comparing it 
with other things, while we are fully aware 
that it is incomparable. The redeemed soul 
is by inevitable compulsion constrained to 
exercise its mind upon its redemption. It 
fails, of course, and will go on failing to the 
end of time. But it must try, and must go 
on trying. It hopes and believes that its 
successive attempts are moving towards the 
truth, even though by an asymptotic curve. 
It tries hard to interpret the redemptive 
Deed in the terms of each successive age, and 
under figures drawn from each successive 
environment, in the hope that an age and 
an environment will eventually arrive so 
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moulded to the character of Jesus as to yield 
images and approaches more in agreement 
with His work. The valiant efforts of 
previous generations, even if now felt to be 
inadequate, should not be allowed to daunt, 
still less to bind, us; they should encourage 
us to think in the forms suggested by our 
own time. The images recur to us, steeped 
as they are in the reverence of bygone ages, 
of a lamb slain at the altar, of a captive 
ransomed in the slave market, of a debtor 
freed by another’s payment of his debt, of 
an affronted feudal lord placated by suitable 
“‘compensation’”’, and of a State law exact- 
ing inexorable penalty. But to men who 
live to-day these would-be explanatory meta- 
phors have themselves to be explained by 
the very fact they seek to explain. The sacri- 
ficial system has no meaning for us except 
by an exercise of the historical imagina- 
tion hardly to be demanded from the ordinary 
man; and even then we do not inter- 
pret Jesus by the lamb; we interpret the 
Lamb by Jesus. The slave market is to us 
only a horrible memory; in our view the 
slave has a right to be free, and no ransom 
can justly be claimed; we explain the 
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ransom through Jesus, not Jesus through 
the ransom. The figure of a debt paid by a 
third party savours of a commercialism 
which fails utterly to satisfy the sensitive 
conscience of to-day. The feudal lord is, 
in these democratic days, a repellent figure ; 
we laugh at his swollen sense of self-import- 
ance, so very touchy and so very exacting ; 
our sympathies are with the vassals who 
revolt and affront his most pompous majesty ; _ 
we have to think ourselves out of the present 
into a totally different age in order to begin 
to understand the proffered explanation. 
The conception of an inexorable and im- 
placable law of the State comes nearer to 
us. But we do not now believe that the 
State is an end in itself ; it exists for higher 
ends ; and if these ends can be served by 
other means than by the exaction of legal 
penalties, we welcome the less painful alter- 
native. Government is only tolerated, more 
or less, for the good of the governed; and 
from the rigid enforcement of State law, 
safety-valves have been provided in the 
shape of the dispensing power, the right of 
juries to refuse conviction, of amnesties, or 
acts of oblivion. And it is a profoundly 
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significant thing that the obsolescence of 
these suggested parallels is due, not to any 
decadence of Christian life, but to the growing 
influence of Jesus. Jesus Himself has put 
them out of court.. As Harnack pointed out, 
Jesus made an end of sanguinary sacrifices, 
whether of men or animals. He killed the 
sacrificial system. Jesus, too, has abolished 
the slave trade. He has made the ‘ cash- 
_nexus’’ unthinkable as the decisive relation 
between man and man. Right down the 
course of history, He has made our sym- 
pathies side, as a rule, with the debtor rather 
than with the creditor: He has, through 
Shakespeare, gibbeted .the relentless debt- 
collector as Shylock—the very contrary and 
contradiction of what is most Divine. He 
has overthrown feudalism and turned the 
world’s laugh against the ‘consequential 
magnates who lord it over their fellows and 
style themselves ‘‘ benefactors.” He has 
made us know that the State, like the 
Sabbath, was made for man, not man for 
the State; that ‘‘man is more than con- 
stitutions’; that the hangman is not the 
last word of justice. It is no slight tribute 
to the growing ascendancy of Jesus in the 
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history of human thought, that He has thus 
triumphed over the most hallowed efforts of 
men to explain His work. And the very 
fact that these interpretations require such 
an amount of interpreting to bring them 
within speaking distance of common men 
and women to-day, shows that they do not 
meet the modern need ; they do not fit the 
modern experience; they are alien to the 
modern mind. 

It has been a platitude of thought since 
the days of Kant that all constructive think- 
ing must begin with experience. And the 
new interest in psychology, however it may 
have been misled, degraded, even polluted, 
suggests afresh that the people of to-day 
prefer to think, not in terms sacrificial or 
commercial, feudal or governmental, so much 
as in the more immediate terms of the mind 
itself. The processes and laws of the mind, 
evidenced by facts known to all men, may 
be found more directly helpful in trying to 
think round or about the Sublime Deed of 
Jesus. A suggestion of this method is offered 
in the following pages. It is so brief as to 
make the habitual reader of many heavy 
tomes find it intolerably slight. The author 
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is fully aware of its inadequacy. But it 
will not have wholly failed if it enable even 
a few souls to grasp something of the objec- 
tive truth hidden in the earlier and too 
generally discarded images. The shambles 
of the Jewish Temple, the outrage of the 
slave market, the sordid bargaining of 
hucksters, the barbaric compensations of 
feudalism, and the tragedies of the modern 
assize court, have roused such a revulsion 
in many hearts as.to fling them into a wild 
defiance of certain stern spiritual realities, 
and to plunge them into a slump of senti- 
mentalism. Such a revolt is more dangerous 
than that it flees from. That person or 
period which imagines that the organism of 
the universe is all pulp and no bone will, 
sooner or later, come assuredly to grief.* 

* Part of the following exposition appeared in the Con- 


structive Quarterly, June 1915, under the title of “The 
Dynamic Deed of Jesus.” 





I 
CONDUCT IN SUCCESSION 


§ 1. Two Modes of Life. There are two 
well-known forms under which life appears. 
One is succession ; the other is co-existence. 
Things occur one after another. Things occur 
together or side by side. Human experience 
comes under these two forms. Human life is 
lived in succession and in co-existence. So 
it becomes aware of duration and extension 
—of time and space. 


§ 2. The Series of Acts. Human conduct 
appears in a series of acts. These follow 
one after the other. They are in succession. 
And from this stream of acts emerges a fact 
of the first importance for our present in- 
quiry. Acts are repeated; and repetition 
brings with it a momentous modification. 
The first act of the kind may have required 
considerable effort—conscious effort, maybe 
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strenuous, maybe painful effort. But with 
repetition, the effort required becomes less ; 
and with frequent repetition, gradually ceases 
to be painful, ceases to be strenuous; may 
even cease to be conscious. So ease and 
facility are acquired. The greater the fre- 
quency of repetition, the more manifest is 
the tendency of conduct to pass from the 
expression of a deliberate purpose towards 
automatic action. 

This is an obvious truth, continually illus- 
trated in ordinary experience. The child 
makes a prodigious effort when first bidden 
wash its face on a cold winter morning. But 
by doing it often, the child feels the effort less 
and less, until the morning wash is performed 
almost mechanically. Similarly, the first 
lessons in music cost the child much painful 
effort until the elementary exercises in finger- 
ing are mastered. With the fully developed 
musician the early efforts are forgotten ; and 
by frequency of repetition the fingers perform 
their task almost spontaneously. 

Side by side with this appears another 
fact. Doing a thing often not merely makes 
it easier to do. It begets a desire to do it; 
develops a liking for it. Repetition, that is, 
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not only increases facility ; it induces pro- 
pensity. The action repeated tends to repeat 
itself. 


§ 3. The Law of Habit. These are the 
familiar features of what may be conveniently 
called the Law of Habit. It is a most bene- 
ficent law. If every action on repetition 
cost the same effort as at first, our time and 
strength would be completely occupied with 
the most rudimentary activities. If every 
step we took in walking were still to be 
attended with the effort, the fear, the tremu- 
lous balancing of the child first learning to 
stand and move on his feet, locomotion would 
be scarcely possible. If each time we wrote 
a letter, we had to repeat the miseries we 
suffered over the copy-book at school, there 
would be no literature. If there were no 
habit, life would be utterly clogged. We 
could not advance beyond the stage of in- 
fancy. Habit is a vast economy of will- 
force and of time. It is the mother of 
efficiency. Thanks to it, we do things more 
quickly and more skilfully than at first ; we 
have both time and energy and trained 
facility for fresh ventures. Energy absorbed 
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in early efforts is liberated to be expended on 
new enterprises, which in turn sink into new 
habits, with fresh liberations of energy. 
The progress of the individual is only rendered 
possible by the Law of Habit. 


§ 4. Social Habit, or Custom. So is it with 
the progress of society. Society does easily, 
and without thinking about them, a thousand 
things, each of which at first cost much 
collective effort. The usual name for social 
habit is custom. Law and Order are but 
the settled habit of society. They come 
quite naturally to an Englishman. They 
are an insufferable burden to a Russian 
desperado. From the savage they require 
extreme effort of will. The advance of - 
civilization lies just in this power of habit. 
Things once learned, like the rule of the road, 
become easy; and the energy they once 
exacted is now free for new developments. 
When the nations, for example, have formed 
the same habits as prevail in every civilized 
community, of settling disputes by law and 
not by-violence, what vast fund of energy— 
expressed in saved treasure, in years of 
training and in life itself{—will be liberated 
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for the many-sided development of a united 
world! In general, it may be'said that those 
who will not avail themselves of the experi- 
ence of previous generations, as crystallized 
in social custom, tend to revert to savagery. 


§ 5. Ethical Value of Habit. This glance 
at the general worth of the Law of Habit in 
promoting economic and civilized efficiency 
leads on to a view of its ethical value. It is 
one of the most familiar verdicts of ordinary 
experience that good conduct steadily re- 
peated forms good habits. Every one feels 
and owns that this is a most salutary law. 
Thanks to it, the painful struggle in subduing 
an unruly temper becomes only a memory 
when the work is done. The old man smiles 
as he recalls the effort it cost him in his 
youthful days to refuse to drink intoxicants, 
or to gamble, or to laugh at a ribald joke. 
The habit of right living has made these 
things no longer even a temptation to him. 
The man who has armoured his life with good 
habits marches in freedom and fearlessness 
through most of the perils of his career. 
Good habits help to form the settled good 
character. And when new and unexpected 
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challenges come, and there is need of con- 
centrated effort to resist the evil or to 
champion the right, then good habits not 
merely leave free an amount of moral energy 
for the unwonted emergency, but also supply 
a resultant impulse or tendency towards the 
choice of the course that is good. This im- 
pulse or tendency passes into that high 
instinct—one of the finest blooms of ethical 
growth—by which a man does the heroic 
deed as a simple matter of course. 

As with individuals, so with societies. 
Countless acts of honour and helpfulness and 
modesty have built up the etiquette of the 
medical profession ; which keeps all practi- 
tioners on a higher plane of life. Who can 
tell the number of deeds of courage, courtesy 
and kindness that have settled the custom 
of our police force? The impartiality of a 
chairman of public meeting, like the incor- 
ruptibility and fairness of our judges, excites 
no remark; they are part of the regular 
institutions of our public life. Sportsman- 
ship is another valuable result of social habit. 
The traditions of British seamanship have 
grown up by the constant repetition of swift 
decision and heroic act. The lifeboat crew 
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that refuses, through fear, to go to the help 
of sinking sailors is an exception. Custom 
calmly expects heroic daring. In a ship- 
wreck, the rule of ‘‘ women and children 
first”? is the precipitation of uncounted 
actions of chivalrous abnegation. The 
national habit of keeping one’s pledged word 
carried Great Britain into a life-and-death 
struggle, the end of which in 1914 no man 
could foretell ; and led her after the war, as 
a matter of course, to pay her own debts, 
and even those of her allies, though in order 
to do so she had to tax herself to the bone. 


§.6. The Reward in Habit. Habituation in 
good is not merely the consequence of con- 
tinued commendable conduct. It is also 
the reward. Goodness becomes instinctive 
and natural. Obedience to the ‘“‘ law within ”’ 
becomes spontaneous. Freedom to advance 
to loftier heights of ethical achievement is 
secured. The most terrible struggles called 
forth by sudden and formidable emergencies 
are more likely to end in victories. Good 
habits are like reserves on a field of battle ; 
they reinforce the perhaps wavering impulse 
to do the right thing at the unforeseen 
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juncture. In the old words, “ Virtue brings 
its own reward.” It is not a reward added 
externally by some arbitrary authority. It 
lies there, embedded in habit. 

The same principle holds, and need not be 
laboured here, of communities also. Family, 
or city, or nation, or other social group, finds 
its true reward of good conduct in the cluster 
of good habits which it has formed. 


§7. Habit in Religion. On the highest 
planes of spiritual life, which are the chosen 
home of utmost spontaneity and unfettered 
freedom, the Law of Habit still holds. The 
soul that habitually looks Godward, in pain 
or in pleasure, in activity or in endurance, in 
resisting evil or in choosing good, attains a 
settled habit of holiness and devoutness. 
And this habitual piety brings its own reward . 
in the exquisite joy, that often sharpens into 
pain, of intimate fellowship with God; in 
the consequent ability to cope with the most 
appalling and unforeseen situations ; in the 
certainty that “all things work together for 
good”’; in the elation of world-mastery ; 
and in a large freedom. This result and 
reward of habit in the things of the soul can 
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be verified in innumerable lives of saints, 
ancient and modern, canonized or uncanon- 
ized, world-shaping like St. Francis, unknown 
or unnoticed as the humblest mother-soul. 
What holds true of individuals, applies 
also to communities. Of a national habit 
of religion, the classic instance is the experi- 
ence of Israel. The people were habituated 
increasingly to think all things, nature 
and history, agriculture and industry, past, 
present and future, in terms’ of Yahweh ; 
and through the long tragedy of their national 
career, they found in Him the exquisite 
satisfaction which breathes through the 
music of the Psalms ; in Him, too, they found 
their “ exceeding great reward.” The habit 
of devout conscientiousness which the law 
developed may have sunk into legalism and 
rabbinism, but it has made Israel the world’s 
teacher in morals and religion. Without the 
sustained habit of meditation and worship, 
“ the river of life’ might have been lost in 
the sands of fitful feeling and undisciplined 
enthusiasm. A kindred instance, on a much 
less striking scale, is furnished by the history 
of New England; the stern Hebraic mould 
into which for generations its life was cast, 
17 
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created a habit of religion which shaped the 
future of the continent and produced an 
often inspired literature. 

It is thus evident that in moral and religious 
life, the Law of Habit tends to make goodness 
and piety permanent, regular, almost in- 
stinctive, with larger scope for freedom on 
before ; with present enjoyment of a serene 
peace ; and so brings with it the reward of 
good and holy conduct. 


§ 8. Source of the Law of Habit. What 
has been stated concerning the Law of Habit 
is entirely obvious and familiar to the most 
ordinary experience. It would scarcely need 
even this brief exposition, except to make 
clear and sure to the simplest mind the path 
it is called to follow. Sufficient has been 
said to show incontrovertibly that the Law of 
Habit is a good thing, and that it is built 
into the very constitution of human nature, 
individual and social. It is no mere general- 
ization of mental phenomena, formed for the 
convenience of the human observer. Nor is 
it a mere abstraction, neutral and colourless. 
It is essentially good; it is embedded in 
reality ; it is woven into the untearable 
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texture of human society. But to say these 
things of any law is to leave no doubt as to 
its source. To the believer the Law of 
Habit is indubitably a Law of God. In its 
beneficent influence, it mirrors the benev- 
olence of His will. Wherever it operates, it 
is the will of God in action. 


§ 9. Effect in Evil Conduct. It has been 
repeatedly shown that the law by which 
repeated action induces a facility and a 
propensity for continued repetition is an 
essential condition of all progress—economic, 
ethical, spiritual—in the individual and in 
society. It could not be arrested or repealed 
‘without stopping all advance and, indeed, 
reducing humanity to a state of perpetual 
infancy. It is a Law of God, and not the 
expression of a fickle caprice. The presence 
of evil does not suspend its working. The 
Law of Habit holds true of evil action as 
of good, and that in every sphere—economic 
ethical, spiritual. Bad conduct, like good, 
grows easier and pleasanter by repetition, 
and tends to repeat itself. The same law 
permeates life with evil habits. It forms 
the settled bad character. It makes badness 
19 
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instinctive and almost automatic. It gives 
a resultant which in new crises presses 
towards a new choice of evil. These ten- 
dencies are painfully familiar. The unem- 
ployed workman who gives up trying to 
get work and begins to loaf about street 
corners is on the way to becoming quite 
easily an incorrigible idler. The man who, 
for a few mornings only, allows himself to go 
to sleep again after being roused by his alarm- 
clock, soon ceases to be awakened by it. 
The abstainer who breaks his pledge once 
or twice may soon sink into a regular toper. 
_ The mind that again and again harbours 
thoughts of pollution slides without effort 
into the cesspool of vice. Pleasure preferred 
to duty on a few testing occasions has little 
difficulty in asserting its tendency as the 
dominant motive of life. The liar laughs 
when he remembers what it cost him to tell 
his first great lie. The soul that shuts out 
God from thought and appeal atrophies 
the religious faculty, loses sense of God, 
becomes Godless. These and other equally 
obvious facts of common experience show 
that facility and propensity increase with 
repetition, of evil deeds as well as of good. 
20 
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The strength of the evil tendency lies in the 
Law of Habit, which is the Law of God. 


§ 10. The Social Result. The same Divine 
law appears in collective evil-doing. A 
nation which parts with its early simplicity 
and hardiness, and begins to practise luxury 
with effeminacy, finds it easier and easier to 
go the downward road. A community that 
‘begins to put gain in place of God, and to 
substitute commercial profit for love and 
justice, soon finds itself quite hardened in 
the worship of Mammon. In times of re- 
volution enormities that would once have 
repelled the most callous consciences have 
become actual through increasing familiarity - 
with deeds of blood and shame. This Law 
of Habit which oils the slope of descent into 
the social abyss is also the Law of God. It 
could not be repealed in the case of the down- 
ward movement without being repealed also 
in the case of the upward. Its cessation 
would mean the frustration of the purpose of 
God. So the Law of Habit goes on operating 
in the deterioration of some persons and 
peoples as well as in the continuous elevation 
of others. 
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§1z. The Ingrained Nemesis. This in- 
crease of facility and propensity through 
repetition carries with it in the case of evil- 
doing a most terrible punishment. Sinful 
action becomes more easy and more frequent. 
One of the worst penalties of sin is that one 
goes on sinning and sinking into an ever 
deeper depth of sin. Evil conduct becomes 
habitual, and the constant habit of sin is 
one of the most awful forms of retribution. 
This, too, is an expression of the will of God. 
It operates in communities as well as in 
persons. It is God’s sentence and judgment 
upon sin. It is the penal manifestation 
of the Divine constancy. 


§ 12. The Constancy of God. The con- 
stancy of God alone maintains the unity 
and continuity of His universe. Physical 
science in its last resort reposes upon faith 
in the constancy of God, which it used to 
prefer to paraphrase as the uniformity of 
Nature. Human nature and human society 
are only possible by the unflinching main- 
tenance of the same Divine constancy. It 
is a condition essential to the realization of 
His purpose of perfection. Without it there 
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could be no progressive actualization of the 
kingdom of God. And, through the Law of 
Habit, it brings punishment to the evil-doer 
as well’as reward to him that does well. 


§ 13. The Force of Habit. The phrase, 
“the force of habit,” is very frequently on 
our lips, yet how few of us seem to be aware 
of the tremendous dynamic fact which it 
covers. The law that produces facility, pro- 
pensity and tendency to fixation of conduct 
is the expression of a mighty force. Like 
other forces, it is known or measured by the 
amount of resistance required to oppose it. 
Every one knows that habits are hard to 
break. The truism is illustrated in things 
comparatively indifferent. The habit of 
sitting up late at night and rising late in the 
morning is so strong that few men even try to 
break it. Educated Cockneys attest the 
long struggle they underwent to stop the 
practice of dropping or misplacing aspirates. 
Many public speakers have tried to give up 
the exasperating interpolation of “er, er,” 
and have renounced the attempt in despair. 
Correspondents resign themselves to the 
slovenliness of illegible writing ; even in the 
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crucial matter of names and addresses, they 
seemingly cannot abandon the habit of 
carelessly pushing the pen along. On the 
other hand the man who has formed a fine 
literary style and is devoted to the best 
literature suffers much when he is compelled 
by rush of work to sink down into the slip- 
shod vulgarities of commercial journalism ; 
he finds it very hard to break the habit of 
‘preciosity ’’ which he has taken years to 
form. 

Soin morals. The habit of veracity makes 
the youthful Washington declare, “ I cannot 
tell a lie.”’ The precisely opposite habit so 
fixes a man that one says of him, “ He cannot 
speak the truth.” The agents of the in- 
famous traffic in women and children say 
that it takes two years to “‘ break down” 
their victims from the habit of maiden 
modesty and delicacy to servile endurance 
of their horrible fate. Evil-speaking, once 
it has become a regular practice, is exceed- 
ingly difficult to avoid. It is painful to 
watch a loving and beautiful soul set her 
teeth as she breaks through the habit of 
always saying the gentle and graceful and 
pleasing word into saying the bitter or 
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stinging word. Habit is to goodness what 
the enamel is to the teeth ; it must be cracked 
or splintered before decay can set in. 

The habit of religion is hard to abandon. 
So they tell us who have renounced their 
faith. It takes much effort to break off the 
instinctive reference to God, to rid the mind 
of hope or dread of ‘‘ something after death,” 
to become insensitive to spiritual incitements. 
- Contrariwise, how hard the habitually prayer- 
less find it to form the habit of prayer, or to 
introduce family worship into a previously 
Godless household. 


§ 14. The Social Force. The habit of a 
society is harder to break than are merely 
personal habits. This is evident in national 
administration. The European reformers of 
the Chinese custom-house were faced with 
colossal difficulties; and the manifold 
pressure needed to attain victory proved the 
magnitude of the force of the habit to be 
overcome. The government of freshly united 
Italy, aware of the habitual corruption of 
the Neapolitan officials, proudly aware of the 
habitual rectitude of the Sardinians, cleverly 
availed itself of the force of habit, social 
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and personal, by sending the Northern 
incorruptibles to carry on the Southern 
administration, and by bringing the corrupt 
Southerners to work in a Northern environ- 
ment, which made corruption exceedingly 
difficult. Six million British soldiers were 
engaged in the orgy of violence known as 
the World War, yet, though morals were 
undoubtedly impaired, the law-abiding habit 
of the English race was strong enough to 
prevent that great outburst of crimes of 
violence which is reckoned a natural sequel 
of prolonged hostilities. The English-speak- 
ing habit of estimating values in terms of 
dollars or sovereigns is so inveterate that 
even British and American saints, engaged 
in the most unselfish social or religious 
service, have rarely been able to break them- 
selves quite free from it. Once, on Hallowe’en 
or New Year’s Day, Scotsmen found it as 
hard to keep sober as it is for Americans in 
~ the Middle West to get drunk; the social 
habit of drunkenness was almost as com- 
pelling as is the social habit of abstinence 
enforced by law. In countries where every 
other man is a venereal patient, the social 
constraint of vice is terrible to contemplate. 
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The force of national habit in religion has 
its eminent illustration in the history of the 
Jews. As a race, they have formed the 
practice of thinking in terms of the universal : 
with the later prophets, of the spiritual 
universal which is God; or with Spinoza, 
the infinite Substance; or with the Jewish 
financier, the material universal which is 
Mammon; or with Karl Marx, in the uni- 
versal abstractions of Capital and Labour. 
The Jew is the slave or the freeman of the 
habit of his race: -a Jew who believes in 
neither God nor Mammon is scarcely think- 
able. So tremendous is the force of religious 
habit! In lower races, certain practices 
associated with religion have only been dis- 
continued by the physical forces of a superior 
civilization. The custom of human sacri- 
fices, with cannibalism and slavery combined, 
persisted in remote regions of Burma with 
a vigour so stubborn as to require, only the 
other day, British troops, with machine 
guns, to break it. 


§ 15. Will-Force versus Habit. The force 
of habit may be broken by the compulsion 
of circumstance, notably by economic changes 
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or the pressure of a totally new environment. 
A British workman, sadly addicted to beer- 
drinking, was sent to work in a part of France 
where no beer was procurable. He had no 
taste for French wines, and for want of his 
beloved beverage became, and remained when 
he returned to England, a total abstainer. 
But in most of such cases the external factor 
only proves effective by means of the internal 
resolve. The man and the society ‘‘ make 
up their mind ”’ to the inevitable; the will 
comes into play. Environment may change, 
but when the mind and the will to change are 
lacking, the old habit goes stupidly on. The 
North American Indians, on deputation to 
Washington, and given spacious rooms in a 
sumptuous hotel, erected their wigwam in 
the hotel chamber. The Dutch colonists, 
accustomed in their Netherlands from in- 
fancy to canals, when they settled in Batavia, 
where the natural configuration in no way 
required it, set about making canals there 
also. The chief factor to change or break 
habit, so as to promote adaptation and 
survival, is will-force. The conflict between 
will-force on the one hand, and the force of 
habit on the other, decides by its issue, 
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whether the human element shall ultimately 
perish. The power to break off hardened 
habits proves the strength of the will of the 
man. The more settled and long-lived the 
habit, the greater must be the will-force of 
the individual who liberates himself. 

But whatever strength of will is needed to 
break a personal habit, a much greater 
strength of will is generally required to break 
a social habit. The wider the social circle 
and the more compelling the social pressure, 
the more powerful, as a rule, must the will 
force be which first breaks through. 


§ 16. The Effect on Society of the Habit- 
Breaker. When a will is found strong and 
daring enough to defy and resist the compul- 
sion of social habit, an important change is 
produced in the society. The seemingly 
irrefragable power of custom is shattered ; 
the one habit-breaker has shown that it can 
be broken. Other wills previously paralysed 
by fear now assert themselves, and gather 
round the one victorious will. The chains 
of habit are broken for them. The begin- 
nings appear of a new social habit, which 
lends ‘its strength to wavering wills. We 
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cannot but admire the will-force which 
enabled the first total abstainers in America 
and elsewhere, to break through the universal 
habit of drinking intoxicants, entrenched 
as it was in daily and commercial and festive 
usage. They soon had their followers, and 
by new social bonds fortified the new resolu- 
tion. Gradually the new custom permeated 
society, won State after State to legislative 
enactment, and finally achieved Federal Pro- 
hibition. When opinion in Great. Britain 
was supposed to be universally Turcophile 
and Russophobe, no small courage and deter- 
mination were needed by Gladstone and the 
very few who at first supported him to 
break through the prevailing habit of mind ; 
but gradually their intrepidity and burning 
eloquence brought over to their way of 
thinking the whole nation. So later, when 
a Liberal statesman faced the fury of the 
war-fever, and denounced the British Govern- 
ment for adopting ‘‘ methods of barbarism ”’ 
in the South African War, the requisite will- 
force was manifestly and exceptionally great ; 
it was sufficient to turn the tide of popular 
feeling and resulted in the ‘‘ Pro-Boer,” so 
fiercely denounced as he had been, becoming 
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head of an overwhelming majority in Parlia- 
ment. Every British sailor has reason to 
remember with warm gratitude the heroic 
power of will which enabled the lone Samuel 
Plimsoll, opposed by colossal forces in and 
out of Parliament, to win his way, and finally 
to write his life-saving mark on every ship 
in the British Mercantile Marine. It is now 
almost as difficult for a working man not 
to belong to a Trade Union as it was for 
the first pioneers of organized Labour to 
defy the social odium as well as the legal 
pains and penalties which confronted them. 
The will-force of the early tiny groups was 
stronger than law and custom combined ; 
and as a consequence both law and custom, 
with political power added, have come to 
their side. 


Such earnest natures are the fiery pith, 
The compact nucleus, round which systems grow ! 
Mass after mass becomes inspired therewith, 
And whirls impregnate with the central glow. 
The triumphs of progress are mostly due to 
the victory of indomitable will-force over a 
habit-hardened world. 


§ 17. The Doom of the Habit-Breaker. To 
set oneself against the habit of one’s time is 
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to encounter an opposition that is in varying 
degrees painful. The required effort of will 
causes pain by its very intensity ; the oppos- 
ing force itself may be measured by the 
degree of this intensity. Even a slight 
breach of the prevailing practice incurs an 
amount of social odium that is hard to bear, 
as when in the early days of the Temperance 
Movement a shy youth refused a glass 
of wine proffered by fair hands and urged 
with a fascinating smile. In graver acts of 
defiance of use and wont, graver pain and 
peril are incurred, with acuter strain on the 
innovating will. According to the extent 
and persistency of the tradition that is 
menaced with rupture, the habit-breaker 
may have to go through the whole series 
of deterrents — good-natured expostulations, 
heated controversy, amused laughter, bitter 
scorn, calumny, slights, boycott, isolation, 
every form of social odium, active hostility, 
persecution, loss of wealth, imprisonment: 
ay, even torture, and a cruel death. These 
are some of the penalties exacted by the 
Law and Force of Habit from the resolute 
innovator. This is a truism of social 
mechanics. The man that sets his own will 
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against the hardened habit of society must 
suffer for his temerity ; and the poignancy 
of his suffering reveals the force of his will. 
The suffering, dared, defied, endured, is 
a measure of the will-force of the habit- 
breaker; it is the victorious will that we 
admire and revere, not the suffering. And it 
is the will that we value; for through its 
resolute exertion the baneful custom is 
broken, and by the breach the freedom of 
the future can enter. 
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CONDUCT IN CO-EXISTENCE 


§18. What is involved in Co-existence. 
Co-existence is much more than juxtaposition. 
It excludes isolation. Things and persons 
that co-exist are not simply in spatial rela- 
tion. They affect each other causally. They 
act and react upon one another. In the 
material sphere, we find every particle of 
matter acting upon every other particle 
in the wide universe; there is reciprocal 
gravitation. There is chemical action and 
reaction — between the molecules, atoms, 
electrons. There is vital cohesion—the co- 
existent parts of an organism in closest re- 
ciprocal relation. Plant, animal, man, are 
each more than juxtaposition of cells and 
members. Each is a vital reciprocity within 
itself. And every individual is similarly 
related to other individuals. Human society 
is a tissue of reciprocities. Every social 
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group is thus internally related. The wedded 
pair, through which society comes into being, 
is organized mutuality — physical, mental, 
moral, creative. The family is essentially 
a reciprocal arrangement. As it expands into 
the tribe or clan, a similar reciprocity pre- 
vails over the wider area. So in the city, 
the nation, the empire or federation, the 
whole society of nations. Each group within 
the expanding scale is an internal recip- 
rocity ; it also reciprocates with every other 
group, lesser or larger, higher or lower. So 
with all other groups—industrial, commer- 
cial, academic, scientific, artistic, religious. 
Society in general, from the home to the 
whole of mankind, is essentially Reciprocity. 


§ 19. The Law of Reciprocity. As conduct 
in succession comes under the Law of Habit, 
so conduct in co-existence comes under the 
Law of Reciprocity. Conduct in society is 
reciprocal cause and effect. Strictly speaking 
there is no such thing as an isolated action. 
So close are the causal ties which knit together 
human society, that we speak quite naturally 
of social cohesion, social unity, social soli- — 
darity, and of the social organism. 
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The Law of Reciprocity appears in know- 
ledge, feeling and will, as respectively social 
consciousness ; mutual sensitiveness, whether 
sympathetic or antipathetic ; and collective 
purpose, co-operative or competitive, friendly 
or hostile. 


§ 20. Reciprocity in Good. The purpose 
and effect of the Law of Reciprocity are seen 
most plainly in good conduct. Mutual 
justice, mutual reverence and mutual love 
make the ideal marriage ; intertwining these 
qualities, the family becomes heaven on 
earth. By just dealings between man and 
man, between group and group, by un- 
blemished honour —‘“ the finest sense of 
justice the human soul can reach ’’—by 
reverent and affectionate regard for the 
corporate life, the community advances in 
power, in stability and in true civilization. 
Ever deepening and expanding progress is 
the result. And, thanks to mutual sensitive- 
ness, when 


Each man finds his own in all men’s good, 
And all men work in noble brotherhood, 


there is bound to be growing happiness. 
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And just as under the Law of Habit, 
so under the Law of Reciprocity progress 
and felicity are not merely the con- 
sequence; they are the reward of good 
conduct. 


§ 21. The Source of Reciprocity. What 
has been said makes it clear to every 
religious mind whence comes this wondrous 
interplay and interblending of life with life. 
At every turn it displays its Divine character 
and Divine origin. The aim of God is to 
create upon earth co-existence in mutual 
service and mutual bliss. Reciprocity, as 
we feel in our highest moments, is athrill 
with God. Even more manifestly than 
the Law of Habit, the Law of Reciprocity 
is a Law of God. It is the social expres- 
sion of His will. It is the transcript of His 
purpose and of His nature. It reflects in 
time the ineffable reciprocity of the eternal 
Godhead. 


§ 22. Reciprocity in Evil. In the presence 
of evil conduct, the Law of Reciprocity, like 
the Law of Habit, remains unrepealed. Its 
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repeal, were such a thing conceivable, would 
mean abandonment of the hope of social 
unity and felicity ; the forces of the Almighty 
would be, as it were, routed at the mere 
presence of the foe. His ultimate victory 
may involve long and arduous struggle ; 
from that He will not shrink ; but ignominious 
surrender at the show of battle is unthinkable 
and absurd. The Law persists, with all its 
manifold consequences. 


§ 23. Evil Conduct Antisocial. What is 
generically described as evil conduct may be 
specified more precisely as antisocial. It 
tends to weaken the social bond; works in 
the direction of breaking it; tries to set up 
partial isolation in place of normal reciprocity. 
Even with the most antisocial man, self 
can never be wholly disjoined from society ; 
else there were no self; but in motive and 
purpose he concentrates on self and aims at 
subordinating to it the whole of society. 
Selfishness is always at heart antisocial. 
Evil conduct tends to rend asunder the 
social texture ; to gash the social organism, 
or to develop within it a rival organism 
which thrives on the cancerous decay of the 
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norma] tissue. So far as it prevails, it causes 
social arrest, or retrogression, or disintegra- 
tion, and social misery. 


§ 24. Differing Degrees of Sensitiveness. In 
society, as we know it, all individuals and 
groups are not equally subject and sensitive 
to the Law of Reciprocity. Some are in 
fuller accord with it, some in lesser accord. 
In the wedded pair, sometimes the husband 
is the real house-band, sometimes the wife 
weaves the texture of married life. In the 
family, it is generally the mother who most 
embodies the reciprocity of home, often the 
father, sometimes the eldest daughter. In 
the clan, it may be the chief, or the wisest 
elder, or the bard. In the State it may be 
the ablest and most public-spirited citizen. 
There are souls more reciprocal, and there 
are less. The more reciprocal soul, who 
gives and receives most social influence, is 
at once most active and reactive, and most 
sensitive to his social environment. 


§ 25. On whom falls most the Social 
Woe. In a society marked by a generous 
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unity, and therefore by felicity, the most 
reciprocal soul will be the happiest. This 
accords with what we call our natural, 
although it is largely an abstract and 
artificial, sense of justice. But in a society 
that is the prey of antisocial action, where 
the social organism is exposed to strain 
and rift and wounds, on whom will the 
heaviest suffering fall? Prompted by the 
aforesaid “‘ natural’’ justice, we should like 
to be able. to say, on the antisocial members, 
on those who cause the tension, the rents, 
the lesions. But this we cannot say. Asa 
matter of social experience, the abstract 
theory of retribution to the evil-doer is not 
verified. The exact apportionment of suffer- 
ing to guilt may be conceived as occurring 
in other worlds ; but in this world it does not 
occur. The facts are quite the other way. 
The man who causes the most social misery 
generally feels it least. He hardly tries to 
resist the disintegration he has set agoing, 
and therefore avoids the consequent suffer- 
ing. He is like the limb afflicted with 
mortification, and does not feel the pain. 
Napoleon tears Europe to pieces, and does 
not experience a millionth part of the misery 
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he causes. An unscrupulous manufacturer 
builds up a fortune out of the lives of little 
children and the shame of women and the 
stunted existence of men; he glories in his 
“success,’”’ and lives in sumptuous ease and 
luxury. The suffering does not, as a rule, 
visit him or cause him so much as a momen- 
tary qualm. No: it is the most reciprocal 
soul, and therefore the most sensitive, who 
battles against the disruptive tendencies, 
who feels falling upon him the grinding 
sorrow of the community. Under the stern 
Law of Reciprocity, the resistance and strain 
and suffering caused by the selfish conduct, 
are the torment, not of the evil-doer, but 
of the most highly developed social con- 
science: the least guilty suffer most: the 
most guilty suffer least. The misery and 
the penalty consequent on the attempted 
breach of the Law of Reciprocity descend 
most. heavily, not on the law-breaker,* but 
on the law-abiding. In more familiar words, 
the suffering which is the sequel and the 
punishment of sin comes not upon the sinner 
so much as upon the righteous. Life is full 
of instances of this kind. Civil society is 
based upon them. The law-observing citizen 
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suffers, in curtailment of freedom, in pay- 
ment of rates and taxes, and in fear of 
crime, far more than does the hardened and 
reckless criminal. 

The principle holds of social groups as 
well as of individuals. The community in 
Bulgaria which remained true to the Chris- 
tian religion suffered terribly for its fidelity ; 
the groups of Bulgarians who embraced 
Islam were exempt from massacre and out- 
rage. The contrast is illustrated by one 
awful fact: the only people of pure Bulgar 
blood are found in those who from the first 
became Moslems: what the Christian popula- 
tion has suffered from the forced infusion of 
Turkish blood may be left to the shuddering 
imagination. The Jewish captives in Babylon 
who remained constant in the worship of 
Yahweh, and who least deserved the misery 
of captivity, suffered far more than did 
those who renounced their ancestral faith, 
and merged themselves in the heathen popula- 
tion around them. So arose the great con- 
ception of the Suffering Servant of Yahweh 
who carried the sorrows of unfaithful Israel. 
The 53rd chapter of Isaiah is the classic 
of the Law of Reciprocity. 
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§ 26. The Reaction on Society. That same 
classic gives eminent expression to the fact 
present in all social experience: that the 
suffering of the comparatively innocent for 
the evil conduct of the guilty creates a re- 
action in society against the crime that has 
been committed, or against the low standard 
of life which the suffering has revealed. This 
reaction tends to repair the torn tissue of 
the social membrane, to heal the wounds of 
_ the body politic, to re-establish the shattered 
or menaced reciprocity. It results in the 
restoration of society to a more normal state. 
Sometimes the reaction is purely moral, as 
when a mother’s suffering reclaims her 
prodigal son. Sometimes it is a revulsion 
that operates in violence on a colossal scale: 
as when the aggressive militarism of Germany 
from which all the nations suffered, and her 
final assault upon civilization, created an 
armed reaction in most of the world that 
led to her overthrow and to the freedom of 
_ mankind. Pain in the social as in the 
individual organism is the reaction of 
health against disease or lesion. It is 
the fiery cross which summons the re- 
storative powers of the whole body to the 
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help of the menaced or injured part. 
And unless the forces of death overpower 
the forces of life, social suffering predicts 
the triumph of the wis medicatnx in 
society. 
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JESUS UNDER THE LAW OF 
SUCCESSION 


§ 27. His Standard. We have traced the 
general principle of continuity in conduct. 
We have seen that this rests on the constancy 
of God. In succession that constancy ex- 
presses itself as the Law of Habit; in co- 
existence as the Law of Reciprocity; and 
in both these laws the will of God is directly 
operative. We can now attempt to see the 
bearing of these laws on the experience of 
Jesus. 

We must view them by the light of His 
central message. Jesus came to proclaim 
the advent of the kingdom of God. Under 
this historic term is meant the social order 
in which God is loved and trusted as Father, 
and men are served and loved as brothers. 
The message lays bare the true standard of 
all social relations. Those who do not love 
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and trust God as Father, and do not serve 
and love men as brothers, fall short of the 
standard ; and are therefore judged to be 
sinners. Sin is seen to be lack of a filial 
sense towards God, and of fraternity towards 
men: in other words, disobedience to the 
supreme twofold Law of Love. By this 
standard, the whole of human society is and 
has been in a state of sin. Before Jesus 
came God had never been—except fitfully 
and fleetingly—loved and trusted as Father ; 
man as ‘man had never been served and loved 
as brother. Right down the generations 
men had had their tribal or national or 
imperial gods, worship of whom had only 
hardened the barriers of race, nationality, 
empire and creed. Men had been kept 
religiously from loving and serving men 
beyond the prescribed limits. Even to the 
highest religion then known, outsiders were 
“dogs ”’ and ‘‘ swine.” 


§ 28. Jesus’ Sense of Succession. Whilst 
by His lofty standard convicting, as never 
before, the world of sin, Jesus most loyally 
recognized the continuity of good in the 
ages before Him. In the family He saw 
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parents, evil in themselves, giving good gifts 
to their children; under parentage, en- 
crusted with much dross, His eye discerned 
the gold that knits the generations each to 
each and makes the name of Father the 
best name for God. In the nation, He 
reverently accepted the heritage of prophet 
and psalmist ; perceived in the history of 
Israel a continuity of Divine purpose; felt 
Himself called ‘‘not to destroy, but to 
fulfil’; knew that His career ran as it did 
“that the Scriptures might be fulfilled.” 
Even in the authority of the Roman Empire 
He could distinguish that which was “ given 
from above.’ Across the generations He 
saw the lines of light that led up to Him. 

He saw also the continuity of evil conduct, 
its precipitation in evil habits, its stiffening 
obduracy. By these means the Jewish re- 
ligion, which He honoured as the highest in 
the world (‘‘ for salvation is from the Jews ”’), 
had become, as practised by its most con- 
scientious professors, the Pharisees, a thing 
utterly insufficient and deserving of the 
fiercest condemnation. In the most civilized 
peoples, the habits of servility and sycophancy 
on the one side and of pompous pretence on 
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the other had reached such a pass as to 
rouse in Him a pitying amusement: ‘‘ Bene- 
factors,” forsooth, ‘‘ accounted to rule!” 
The administration of the Roman Law, the 
best that the world had yet possessed, He 
found capable of sentencing Him to an 
utterly undeserved death. So their fathers 
_ had persecuted the true prophets and spoken 
well of the false. They embellished the 
tombs of the martyred prophets and perse- 
cuted the prophets of to-day ; by “ worship 
of the light ancestral they made the present 
light a crime.” So proved they the con- 
tinuity of habit and heredity with their 
sinful ancestors. In one awful passage He ° 
is said to have declared that all the righteous 
blood ever shed would be exacted from “ this 
generation.” He was confronted with th 

cumulative result of ages of guilt. . 


§ 29. Jesus the Habit-Breaker. Into 
human society, crusted over with untold 
centuries of evil habit, broke the Son of Man 
with His new standard of ‘life. To that 
standard He was always and entirely true. 
From first to last He loved and trusted the 
Father, He served and loved men as brothers. 
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The unfilial habit, hitherto perpetual and 
universal, was broken by Jesus. In respect 
of God He made a new beginning in human 
history. So also in respect of man. The 
world’s habit was distinctly unfraternal. It 
sorted men into classes and castes and nations. 
It made a virtue of exclusiveness, of clannish- 
ness, of bigoted nationalism. This habit, 
also hitherto perpetual and general, if not 
universal, Jesus persistently and consistently 
broke. He was ever filial among the unfilial, 
ever fraternal among the unfraternal. This 
meant collision and rupture at every turn 
with the hardened habit of society. In every 
social circle He broke, He was bound to 
break, the sinful habit of the race. He 
broke through it in His family, in His village, 
in His nation, in the imperial sway of Rome. 
It is hard, as we have seen (§§ 14, 15), to 
break a habit, even a recently formed habit, 
in any social group however small. It was 
infinitely harder to break the agelong habit 
of the whole of mankind. It meant an 
effort stupendous alike in intensity and per- 
sistency. It meant an exertion of will such 
as the world had never witnessed before. 
Here was the supreme and unique instance of 
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will-force. Each snapping of the habitual 
tie brought Jesus pain. The various circles 
whose indurated expectahcy He defied re- 
acted fiercely against Him. His family 
declared Him to be mad. The people of 
Nazareth tried to kill Him. MHerodians and 
Pharisees combined to plot His death. The 
Sadducees were roused by His cleansing of 
the Temple to join in the death-hunt. He 
was betrayed, deserted, denied by His own 
followers ; He was condemned by the San=~ 
hedrim ; He was crucified by Roman Law. 
Every severance meant acute pain. When, 
at last;. He was “alone,” when He had 
broken through all the meshes of evil habit 
in which the race was bound, we see in 
Gethsemane and on Calvary, in the intensity 
of His suffering, the fearful strain upon His 
will. As in deeds of lesser heroism, it is the 
heroic will that we magnify. The sufferings 
of the hero, whatever other value they 
possess, are at any rate a measure of the 
exertion of the will needed to undergo, to 
endure, and to overcome the suffering. So 
the sufferings of Jesus are a measure of the 
power of the will which endured them ; and 
it is the will that we revere far more than 
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the pains of death which declared it. The 
power of will, then made manifest, goes 
beyond our ability to conceive. The force 
exerted, as measured by the suffering endured, 
was absolutely unique. From the Baptism 
by John to the Death on the Cross there was 
progressively revealed a will-power which 
victoriously met the full brunt and the whole 
force of the sinful habit of the race, hardened 
and reinforced by the accumulated per- 
sistency of countless generations. It was 
a will as pure as it was strong. It was 
relentlessly and unswervingly fixed on the 
most perfect end of all—the kingdom of God. 
Jesus had lived, unconquered, a life of perfect 
love to God and man; and unconquered He 
died. He had achieved His great purpose. 
The Brotherhood of Man was gloriously 
accomplished in face of every influence to the 
contrary: trust in the Divine Fatherhood 
was maintained to the end, in spite of the 
‘most shattering experiences. The kingdom 
of God was at last real upon earth. 


§ 30. Done and Borne in our Stead. To 
this unceasing, unflinching, victorious rupture 
of the evil habit of mankind, our human wills 
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are quite unequal. None of us possesses 
that tremendous will-power. So Jesus did 
for us what we could not- do for ourselves. 
He broke for us, by the power of His will, 
the hardened habit of the race. So, too, 
Jesus bore for us what we could not bear for 
ourselves: He bore the full shock of the 
sinful habit of mankind: upon Him fell 
the avalanche of evil conduct, accumulated 
and compacted through all generations. In 
the light of what we have seen thus far, this 
breaking and bearing in our stead is un- 
deniable. Equally undeniable is a further 
statement, however controversial it may 
seem if detached from this context. We have 
already pointed out (§ 11) that the deepening 
and stiffening of the power of evil habit is 
one of the worst penalties of evil conduct. 
It is not merely an incontrovertible conse- 
quence of sin: it is also an incontrovertible 
punishment of sin. In bearing and breaking 
this consequence of the world’s persistency in 
sin, Jesus was bearing the punishment ‘of 
the world’s sin. No amount of sentimental 
effervescence can get round this fact. Evil 
conduct by repetition creates evil habit, and 
by continued repetition brings on the evil- 
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doer an ever-increased strengthening of the 
evil habit: this is the frightful penalty of 
sin. And Jesus, Himself guiltless, and just 
because He was guiltless, encountered the 
colossal resistance of the habit of the race 
and bore that penalty of human sin. 


§ 31. Bonds Burst. And He bore it away. 
We have observed, as a matter of common 
experience (§ 16), that when a strong will 
breaks through the habit of any social group, 
the spell of the habit is broken: it is easier 
to defy the social expectancy which keeps 
up the habit: and those members of the 
group who join up with the intrepid habit- 
breaker find themselves freed by his resolute 
action. So was it in a supreme measure 
with Jesus. By a transcendent exertion of 
the will—a will of perfect love Godward and 
manward—He broke the force of the world’s 
sinful habit and made it possible for us to 
follow through the breach that He made. 


§ 32. In His Earthly Life. Even in His 
earthly lifetime it was so. Men and women 
condemned by their own misdeeds and by 
the social odium consequent on their conduct 
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seemed committed to a state of moral im- 
potence and despair. Yet on the appearance 
of Jesus these same publicans, harlots and 
sinners’ were loosed from their past and 
became able to lead a new life. The personal 
habit of their lives was broken. The in- 
dignant social expectancy which had sur- 
rounded them with a sort of necessitation to 
further evil lost its power over them. They 
felt themselves to be free to live as though 
their past had not been, to live as though 
scandalized society had no longer any power 
to force them down. 

They probably did not know how it came 
about. But, somehow, in a very real way, 
Jesus stood between them and their evil 
past. In His presence, or as they remem- 
bered Him, the onset of the black days that 
had been was foiled. He broke the shock 
of despair which would have fallen on their 
hearts, and He ended the consequent 
paralysis of will. He also came in between 
them and the social odium that recoiled 
upon them from their past. Quite spon- 
taneously, with a cheerful chivalry, He 
stepped in to shield them and bore the brunt 
of the hostile criticism which was their due. 
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When the Pharisees would dismay them by 
condemning or despising, Jesus interposed. 
The cataract of Pharisaic abuse and scorn 
fell on Him, not on them. So, all the way 
through to the end, He stood between them 
and their evil past. The sequence of their 
previous life and its social concomitants 
seemed. to spend its force on Him; it did 
not reach them. This process went on to 
the end. 


§ 33. The Witness of Millions since. In 
the end it became more drastically potent 
than ever. Just as the living Jesus freed 
extortioner and prostitute from the chains 
of their hateful career, so, and much more 
g0, the dying Jesus has availed for uncounted 
millions of men to snap the fetters of their. 
evil past and to start them on a new free 
life. Just as publican and sinner felt that 
somehow He stood between them and the 
thraldom of their previous life and its social 
consequences, so millions of men feel that 
somehow or other the crucified Jesus stands 
between them and the pitiless sequence of 
their former conduct. They feel that the 
force which made for persistency in their 
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past, both in themselves and in their social 
environment, spent itself on Him. He has, 
in fact, broken the bonds of their evil habit 
and of the world’s evil habit. 

And having broken the habit of the race, 
Jesus thereby made anew beginning. Of that 
new beginning all who attach themselves 
to Him are able to avail themselves. His 
deed makes their freedom possible. He 
made a breach in the brazen wall of racial 
habit, and those who follow Him can enter 
through the breach that He has made. He 
breasted the torrent that had come sweeping 
down the ages of the world’s persistency in 
sin, and those who step behind Him are safe 
from the raging cataract. He has estab- 
lished by a heroic effort of will a new precedent 
which all may follow, though none may 
create. And the penal pressure of the world’s 
habit of sin having been met and mastered by 
the victorious constancy of Jesus, those who 
follow Him are freed from this penal pressure. 
Once helpless victims of the world’s past, 
they now find themselves erect and able. 
The bond becomes free: the victim becomes 
victor. Jesus grappled with the world and 
flung it; and His victory is ours. He has 
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broken for us the power of sin; He has borne 
for us the penalty of sin. The vital transi- 
tion is effected when we follow Him, when 
we stand behind Him, when we put our will 
under His will. Then with the protective 
power there enters into our lives the creative 
power: the “new creation” appears. The 
process is as mysterious as the origination 
of all life. But it is made possible by the 
wonder-deed of Jesus’ will-power, in break- 
ing through the world’s habit of sin. 





LV. 


JESUS UNDER THE LAW OF 
RECIPROCITY 


§ 34. ‘The Christ must Suffer.’’ Of the 
Law of Reciprocity we have seen (§§ 18-26) 
the general working. Let us recapitulate. 
The co-existent parts of any society act and 
react on each other. This is the condition 
of social bliss, when members of society are 
loyal to the whole; it is the necessitation 
of social misery when members act anti- 
socially or selfishly. The happiness which 
follows social obedience and the suffering 
which follows social disobedience are felt 
most keenly by the most loyal and sensitive 
members of the group. That is to say, the 
wretchedness which is the consequence of 
sin and the penal consequence of sin falls 
most heavily on the least sinful, on the 
relatively righteous. And we saw that this 
suffering, borne by the righteous, creates 
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a loyal reaction in the other members of 
the community ; they are appalled, not by 
their own suffering, but .by the suffering 
of the comparatively innocent. Even the 
obstinately sinful members are stirred in 
conscience. There is evoked a moral re- 
silience; and this reinforces the healing 
processes implicit in society ; for there is a 
vis medicainx nature in the body politic 
as well as in the body of flesh and blood. 
Society as a consequence is restored to a 
more normal condition of health. 

In Jesus this Law received its supreme 
exemplification. He was the Son of- Man. 
He was absolutely true to all the concentric 
circles of human society. He was true to 
the home, to the city, to the temple, to the 
nation, to the Roman Empire. He dis- 
cerned in each the Divine purpose, and was 
obedient to it. He loyally observed the 
laws and institutions established by the 
Hebrew Scriptures. He regularly attended 
temple and synagogue. Still more: He 
felt Himself in and into every member of 
the race. What was done or not done to 
one of the least of these, was done or not 
done to Him, He showed Himself to be 
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what we might now call the Central Sen- 
sorium of the organism of humanity. Conse- 
quently upon Him came the _ intensest 
experiences of joy and pain. 

He entered fully into the good and the 
happiness He found in human society. He 
was at one with the simple-heartedness and 
glee of little children; He watched with 
loving sympathy their games in the open 
spaces. He appreciated the good that there > 
was in human fatherhood. He saw so much 
that was helpful in brotherhood as positively 
to transfigure the word brother. He re- 
sponded with joy to the enthusiasm of the 
multitude; if they were silent, the very 
stones would cry out. He was moved with 
deep delight by the report of His itinerant 
disciples: saw, as it were, in anticipatory 
flash, the dethronement of the Evil Force. 

But He found Himself amid a “ crooked 
and twisted generation.’”’ He was straight, 
straightforward and _ transparent; the 
crookedness and distortion around Him were 
bound to cause Him deep grief and moral 
nausea. The revulsion of His pure soul from 
the impurity and greed and insincerity and 
indifference that were everywhere around 
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Him meant frightful pain. So fiery was the 
passion roused in Him by the desecration of 
the temple—turned from a house of prayer 
for all nations into a den of robbers—that 
His disciples recalled the strong words: 
“The zeal of Thy house hath eaten Me up.” 
The burning resentment of the true man 
against the trickery and treachery of a 
company of liars, the pained disgust of the 
generous heart at the mean and_ grasping 
conduct of the avaricious, the blaze of in- 
dignation which every chivalrous soul feels 
when the weak are trampled under the hoofs 
of triumphant brutality, the horror which 
tortures the pure when plunged into haunts 
of shame, must all have been present with 
vastly greater intensity to the supremely 
sensitive spirit of Jesus. 

Even if the sin of the world about Him 
had assumed no aggressive antagonism 
toward Him, its mere existence in the men 
and women whom He loved would have cost 
Him unutterable pain. But the evil conduct 
was not passive or inert toward Him. It 
turned upon Him with increasing fury. 
It fused inward and outward sufanitig in 
His passion and death. 
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Just because He was most faithful to the 
reciprocal life of all society, the shame and 
the woe and the pain of it concentrated on 
Him. By the Law of Reciprocity, He, the 
guiltless One, the wholly loyal and righteous 
One, was bound to suffer most from the guilt 
and disloyalty and wickedness of mankind. 
He was bound to suffer more than His mother 
when she declared Him mad, than the con- 
spirators who plotted His death, than the 
guards who arrested Him, than the renegades 
who forsook Him and fled, than the primate 
apostle who denied Him, than the soldiers 
who mocked and scourged and crucified 
Him, than Pilate in his doubt and fear and 
weak compliance, even than Judas who 
betrayed Him. It is obvious, it was in- 
evitable, that He should suffer most. The 
misery which our “natural” or pagan or 
individualistic sense of justice would fain 
see inflicted upon the guilty, the misery 
_ which we regard as the penal consequence 
of sin, came by the Law of Reciprocity upon 
Jesus. 


§ 35. The Reaction that Saves. “Lec me- 
action: on mankind from the passion of the 
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supreme Sufferer is indubitable. It has been 
to make the disloyal loyal, the selfish social,» 
the godless holy. The saving effect of the. 
Cross on men and nations is one of the most 
undeniable and wonderful facts of history. 
His sufferings have roused such a response 
as—to say the very least—has made society 
less and less abnormal: has made mankind 
more aware of its unity: has created the 
most sensitively reciprocal souls. They in 
turn go on weaving afresh ties that have been 
strained or broken, forming new social wholes, 
binding humanity together. 
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_ § 36. The Constancy Inexorable. The 
Law of Habit and the Law of Reciprocity, 
as has been shown, made inevitable the suf- 
ferings of Jesus as One who broke through 
the racial habit of sin, freeing men from the 
power and penalty in it, and who was also 
the perfect embodiment of reciprocity, main- 
taining His loyalty and sensitiveness in a 
sinful world and rousing thereby a response 
of new sensitiveness and loyalty. We may 
confidently assert that these laws exacted 
from Jesus the sufferings that He endured. 
But each of these laws, we have seen, is 
a Law of God. They are expressions of 
His beneficent and all-perfect will. We say 
that these laws are embedded in the very 
constitution of society. We too often forget 
the personal and paternal Cause of that con- 
stitution. Abstract phrases tend to hide 
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from us the fact that the constitution of 
society is the continual operation of the ever- 
living will of God. The laws that govern 
society are but the exercise of His personal 
will. So Jesus, under the operation of these 
laws, was directly played upon by the will of 
the Father. If we can say that these laws 
exacted His sufferings from Jesus, we can 
more truly say that the Father exacted from 
Jesus His Passion and Death. 

The strength of the evil habit of the world 
was the direct operation of the will of God. 
It was the expression of the unchanging and 
unflinching constancy of God. It was also 
the penal judgment of God on sin. And 
Jesus, in breaking the world’s habit of sin, 
bore full on His heart the strength of it. 
That is to say, He bore the brunt of the will 
of God operative in the sinful habit of the 
world. He bore the penal expression of the 
constancy of God. He bore the punitive 
judgment of God on the sin of the world. 
In bearing the penal consequences of sin, 
He bore the curse of God on sin. Never 
was the firmness of that Divine purpose so 
conclusively illustrated and vindicated as 
when it required the death of the Christ. 
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So, too, in maintaining the perfect reciprocity 
required by God, He felt. to the full God’s own 
revulsion against the selfishness and anti- 
social spirit of sinful men. To feel that, ina 
human frame, meant a broken heart. Men 
used of Him quite truly the ancient words : 
“‘ Thy rebuke hath broken His heart.”’ 

Jesus had no doubt whatever about the 
Divine causality in the ordeal before Him. 
Beyond all controversy, He regarded His 
death as a necessity imposed upon Him by 
the will of the Father. It was an expression 
of the Divine purpose revealed to His mind 
in the Hebrew Scriptures. ‘‘ Not My will, 
but Thine be done”: in these words the 
death on the Cross is recognized and accepted 
as the will of God. It was the cup which His 
Father had given Him to drink. This fact 
transforms the Deed of Christ from a mere 
victory over the world into a sacrifice to 
God. 


§ 37. Human Analogies. Even in the 
humble walks of ordinary life, one sees how 
submission to the loftier Will at once en- 
nobles and reinforces the act of heroic will. 
The soldier who dies in winning his country’s 
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battle, the fireman who falls into the furnace 
of flame from which he has just rescued a 
child, the engine-driver who saves the train 
by sticking to his post in a bath of scalding 
death, find their highest inspiration, as their 
dying words often attest, in the thought of 
duty. Not the glory of victory, not the 
applause of the press, not even the lives 
that are saved, but duty is the commanding 
motive. In the warmer and truer language 
of religion, duty is but the will of God; and 
those who sacrifice their lives at the com- 
mand of duty are offering them up as a 
veritable sacrifice to God. And thereby 
every other motive is sublimed and intensified 
in dynamic value. 

Monica, enduring a daily crucifixion from 
the profligacy and faithlessness of her hus- 
band, bearing it not as an arbitrary and 
iniquitous infliction by an evil man, but as 
the demand of conjugal fidelity which she 
knew to be the will of the Highest ; the father 
of the prodigal, who will not cast off his re- 
probate son, but in the continual sorrow of 
his father-heart owns the will of the supreme 
Father ; the man who will not renounce a 
dissolute and unworthy friend because he 
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recognizes in that friendship the imperative of 
the Divine Lover ; the patriot who loves his 
country too well to spare her passionate 
denunciation and pleading entreaty in the 
hour of her shameful corruption, and ac- 
knowledges in the national odium, and maybe 
the mortal persecution which he encounters, 
none other than the awful but sublime 
sentence of the Ruler of Nations; the lover 
of his kind who lays down his very life in 
winning some vast reform for the elevation 
and easement of the downtrodden and hunger- 
smitten, and yet who rises above all the chafe 
and fret and sense of bafflement by discern- 
ing that he is called of God to suffer: all 
these servants and helpers of mankind are 
transformed from victims into victors, from 
mere sufferers into saviours. Their resolute 
acceptance of the awful decree of God makes 
them not merely instruments of change, but 
channels of the revolutionary power of God. 


§ 38. “How Much More.’’ These lower 
rungs in the ladder of life may help us to 
gain a glimpse of the great Deed accomplished 
and Doom endured on the Cross. As a 
victory over the world it was the unique 
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dynamic act of human history. As a 
sacrifice to the Father it becomes infinitely 
more potent. It is here we touch on the 
ultimate mystery. Into the infinite shadow 
we cannot penetrate. Nevertheless we can 
accept the fact. We can accept it, though 
it remains, and must remain, inexplicable. 
Our acceptance is made possible by the 
kindred fact on which our Christian life is 
based. The soul that puts its will under the 
will of Jesus, experiences, as has already 
been stated (§ 33), the working not merely of 
protective but of creative power. It is the 
“stoop of the soul that raises it too,” ay, 
enables and empowers it to do what were 
else impossible. This mystery of spiritual 
creation in the individual may help us to 
accept more readily the vaster mystery of its 
operation in the race. When Jesus put His 
will absolutely and entirely under the will of 
the Father, when He “ gave Himself up as an 
offering and a sacrifice unto God,” there 
flowed through Him an effluence of creative 
might which history may describe but may 
not explain. It is the New Creation, as 
incomprehensible as the creation of heaven 
and earth, and it is “‘ making all things new.”’ 
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The illimitable Forces of the Transcendent 
and Eternal are thenceforth at work in 
human society as never before. 

It was the Deed and Doom of Jesus which 
made this possible. ‘‘ Christ Crucified’ 1s 
“the power of God ’”’: “ unto Salvation ”’. 
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